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perlative in horses and horsemanship ever re- 
minds one ol them alone, never of Mr. Herring, 
surely. The spirit, the style is there. The sci- 
entific philosopher, a great Progressionist, who 
thinks we are in little better than our nebular in- 
cipiency, and whose Novissimum Organwm (embo- 
died in his Australian lectm-es), indicating (with all 
other things) the vast future Art-evolution, or de- 
velopment is to show what poor mere sucklings 
in Art our "great old masters " were, on ardent 
praise of Raphnel, spares only now and then, 
from courteous pity, his short laugh of contempt, 
disposing ot the painter to his own contentment, 
by such a dictum as that his anatomy is false— in 
his figure of Ananias, for instance. That may be, 
or may not; but the style the expressive position, 
turn, and air of a fine human limb, the great ar- 
tistic points are there. And, on the other hand, 
drawing praised by scientific men Is sometimes 
artistically most defective, from its want of that 
vitality and grace, which the most Ignorant of 
science may clearly, tenderly, see to be In iiature. 
And on this question, we consider It may be laid 
down as an axiom, that, in a picture, an error 
against science is but a second-class error; er- 
rors against expression, character, beauty, and 
harmony, being the only first-class ones. And 
here, we believe, some division of labor must 
ultimately be acquiesced in thankfully. Perfect 
Art and perfect Science combined, would surely 
be a field too wide for one brief human life; and 
if one must in some degree be sacrificed, should 
It not be the more foreign element f And besides, 
the highest consideration remains behind; would 
the severe and minute analytical toil needful to 
perfect Science be compatible with those habits 
of Imaginative feeling, and its dry demonstrations 
with the IVee play of Invention, and tender senti- 
ment primarily indispensable to Art, as muta 
poesisf We fear not. Too much Imitation su- 
persedes feeling and invention; and we can, we 
think, ti-ace the decline of minds among us, orig- 
inally of pathetic power, to an excess of devotion 
to the objects supplied to our historic painters by 
Wardourstreet, and by Lewis and Allenby. Sim- 
ilar mischief, In Its degree, would, we tear, follow 
a dlsproportioned value of scientific considera- 
tions. The Physiologist, tfle Psychologist, and 
^Esthete combined, the leading note In the pres- 
ent passage of the nighty crescendo, from the 
baby past to the Immeasurable future. Is abso- 
lutely powerless to perceive the majesty, the 
beauty, and the Shakspearean expressiveness of 
Raphaels Cartoons. Quite plainly, he has no 
sense of the beautU'ul, no tenderness in his intel- 
lect (we do not say In his heart), apprehensive of 
those fine feelings and harmonies, which here are 
all In all. To him, majesty and dignity are a 
dead letter, or worse, a mere rag of the oligarchi- 
cal past, grace and elegance, but fine-ladylsm. 

Reynolds (most various, most rich in moods and 
humors of portrait painters), and Gainsborough 
(with all his subtle witchery of feeling and of pen- 
cil), he sums up as capable of little but frivolity 
and aflectatlon, assuming. It surely needs must 
follow, that these painters thoroughly approved 
of all the airs and graces they painted, with no 
vein of delicate and sprightly satire In them, and 
as If Lady Betty Modely should have been Idealized 
into a model utilitarian woman, with a face stoic- 
ally Indurated by all the ologles, cast into Iron 
lines by the very energy of grimmest duty. When 
before those august Cartoons, which veritably 
^ seem, like the Histories they adorn, inspired, he 
cannot extricate bimseli; or rise .to them, from 



some insignificant oversight in a detail, or some- 
thing at variance with a huge unlversal-devdop- 
ment theory of his own, expressed In an organic 
phraseology, which would, we doubt not, have 
made the tremendous noddle of Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti himself turn round. In its vain endeav- 
ors to apply it to the particular subject; and this, 
we think, does not augur well of the ultimate 
efiects of Science itself on Art. Not that we 
should have dwelt so much on these opinions, had 
they not, unhappily, been widely prevalent. 
Some recent criticisms In highly-regarded periodi- 



cals, propounding the doctrine that the admfratlon 
for these Cartoons Is a delusion, are even horribly 
Cimmerian, worthy of those Ingenious and busi- 
ness-like savages, the Anthropophagi, who carried 
their heads in their pockets. 

The anticipated efifects of Madam Science on 
landscape painting, were marked amusingly In a 
criticism in Blackwood, on one of Mr. B. W. 
Cooke's pictures. "Mr. Hamerton, In his 
Painter's Camp, has justly observed that the pro- 
gressive element in our Art is the scientific, not 
the poetic." (Which, accordmg to our view, 
would be as much as to say that the progressive 
element in our poetry is the scientific, not the 
poetic). "And this landscape by Mr. Cooke Is 
Indeed true to the science of geology, and accords 
with the laws whereby the strata of the giant 
rock have been first laid down, and Wien upheaved 
— truetotbe science of statics, by which vast bodies 
rest In repose; true to the sclenpe of dynamics, 
by which every wave of the ocean moves In cadence. 
Such Is the science ot nature, which becomes the 
science of Art, and In turn Is translhsed Into 
poetry; and in this science known and fitly 
applied, Is the progress of our landscape school 
made sure." The critic here seems to us true to 
the trick and fashion of word-smothering pedantry. 
But only think, my dear professor of (esthetics, 
how such language would sound when applied to 
a similarly scientific representation of a human 
face, terming It true to the science of osteology, 
whereby the bones, <fcc. , to the science of myology, 
whereby the muscles, &c., to the science of angl- 
ology, whereby the blood-vessels, &c., and finally, 
true to the sciences ot neurology and splanchno- 
logy, whereby the nerves and organs of sensation 
and respirtitlon pertbrm their various functions 
with so marvelous an economy. It might be 
all this, with something of statics too. In the pose 
of the figure, and of dynamics In the flow of the 
wind-unravelled hair, and yet a wretched per- 
formance, destitute of every condition needful to 
tolerable picture; and, on the other hand, a face 
In a work of Art may be very unsclentiflcnlly 
heavenly, like Francia's sorrowing, and Fra 
Beato's rejoicing angels. And Indeed, as It 
almost certainly would be In that omnlsclential 
head, ftecause of those various endowments, so It 
often actually Is with these scientific rocks, and 
pedantic precipices, in which their masonry and 
not their architecture is given; like the drawing 
of one who In portraying a Gothic cathedral (or 
say Si. Guen's for instance) should think anxiously 
of the mere lie of the stones, and make feeble 
rude work, or what Mrs. Slddons in her unsuc- 
cessful modelling called "whlbble-whabble," of 
porch, and lantern tower, and pinnacle. The 
unscientific Ignorance, with the artistic knowledge, 
and true feeling of Salvator and Gaspar Poussln, 
painters so one-sldely scorned In the recent great 
aesthetlcal triumph of words over things, of new 
knowledge over old feeling, of pedantry over 
;Poetry, how incomparably more interesting and 



stirring to the Imagination 1 And then the latter 
part of that Blackwood criticism, all about the 
science ot Nature becoming the science of Art, 
and being transfused into poetry I The easy 
brevity of these words is a fine antithesis to the 
enormous obstructions and remoteness between 
the matters so plausibly set forth as naturally 
sequent. Here logic leaps like the wild kid, out- 
stepping even everything tabled of seven-league 
boots. For Science, instead ot naturally germi- 
nating Into Art and Poetry, comes from sources 
In opposition rather, more's the exceeding pity, 
and so tJir antagonistic, that she, of her own 
motion. Inclines coldly, narrowly, to play the 
tyrant over her Iwr elder sister, and forbid her 
finer graces which arise trom freedom of fancy, 
devotion iq the beautiful, tender impassioned 
sympathies,* humors, sentiments, and a thousand 
gifts of mind with which Science has so llttie con- 
cern, that her habits of dry analysis and demon- 
stration leave little room for their encom-agement. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Cantica Sacra ; or. Hymns for the Children of tho 
Catholic Church. Set to original music by 
Rev. J. H. Goruell. Boston : Patrick Dona- 
hoe. 

This collection of original hymns Is intended for 
the use of the children oi the Catholic Church, 
and is, by its simplicity and clearness, well 
adapted for such service. The want of a collec- 
tion of hymns which should be within the com- 
pass and the ability of littie singers to accomplish, 
and should yet be of a character to elevate the 
taste, has long been acknowledged by all Catho- 
lic authorities. This want has been ably sup- 
plied in the present volume. One point of excel- 
lence In this book Is, that the music Is written to 
the words, thus Insuring between the words and 
music, a perfect union of sentiment. In ordinary 
hymn books, tunes are used to any words of tho 
same meter. Irrespective of uncongenlallty of sen- 
tunent. , _ „ 

The music throughout the "Canuca Sacra" 
is excellent. The melodies are simple and flow- 
ing, and. In almost all Instances, diatonic. The 
tunes have Individual character, embodying the 
various sentiments and emotions. They are sor- 
rowful, penetential or jubilant; now tender, and 
now suong, but each sentiment or emotion well 
defined. AH the tunes are well harmonized and 
with a view to simplicity, but the Rev. Father 
Cornell Is so excellent an harmonist that lie las 
combined richness with shiiplicUy, and has pro- 
duced a book suitable for children and unaccom- 
plished organists, and also acceptable, from Its 
Intrinsic excellence, to the profession. The book 
contains over a hundred hymns, with duplicate, 
but appropriate words, suited to all Uie occasions 
of the Roman Catholic service, and neatly bound. 
It Is published with the approbation of the Bishop 
of Boston, Mass., whose recommendation, added 
to Its superior merits, should insure its general 
adoption m all Catholic communities. 

Tk De0m in F. By H. Kotzschniar. New York : 

Beer & Schirmer. 

This Is an easy Te Deum and well calculated for 
general circulation. The objection to Te Deums 
in general is their extivrae length, caused by a 
tre'quent repetition of the words. This repetition 
of words, which would not occur in reading, seems 
necessary to render the musical fonais round and 
complete. A change of character and sentiment 
occurs In every vei-se, which the music has to fol- 
low, and the dltllcultyls to compress tiicse chang- 
ing musical Ideas Into the brlelest possible shape 
In conformity with the arbitrary rules of musical 
tbrm. To do this. In completing the musical 
ideas, renders some repetition . compulsoiy, and 



